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VORLD' 


Wirn the unconditional surrender of Germany on 
May 8-10, the question of the position of Germany in 
he postwar world has become one of the major prob- 
Jems confronting the victorious United Nations. The 
ecent Crimean Conference threw some light upon the 
policy to be pursued toward Germany in the immediate 
postwar years. The “Big Three” conferees at this 
necting agreed to set up in Germany a joint military 
government assigning to each of the three powers, 
and possibly to Franee, a specifie portion of Germany 
Obviously this does not solve the long- 
range problem of the future of Germany. 
There has appeared a voluminous literature on the 
question of the treatment of Germany after the war 
ranging all the way from those who advocate a “soft” 
peace, With the rapid restoration of the normal eco- 
nomie and political life of Germany, to those who 
would annihilate the German people or at least reduce 
them to economic serfdom. 

Whatever difference of opinion there may be con- 
cerning the treatment of Germany there is quite gen- 


to administer. 















‘This article is made available to SCHOOL AND SocIETY 
by the Education Committee of the American Association 
for the United Nations, formerly the League of Nations 
Association. One of the members of the committee in 
the course of visits to educational institutions found that 
students failed to understand the real nature of Nazi Ger- 
nany and her position in the postwar world. For example, 
students frequently asked, ‘‘ Will Germany be immediately 
admitted to membership in the United Nations?’’ ‘‘If 
tot, why not?’’ It is to provide background for the 
alswers to such questions that the article was written. 


ERMANY IN THE POSTWAR 


By 
NELSON P. MEAD 
PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, COLLEGE OF THE 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
eral agreement that every necessary measure should be 
taken to prevent Germany from ever again plunging 
the world into another great holocaust. How this is 
to be accomplished is not entirely clear. Germany 
has been disarmed and forced to evacuate all oceupied 
non-German territory and to surrender or replace the 
loot which she has stolen from subjected nations. 
The Nazi party has been liquidated and the Nazi 
leaders will be tried and condemned for the unspeak- 
able crimes which they have committed. 

What further is to be done with Germany and the 
German people? To answer this question it is essen- 
tial to determine whether a distinction should be made 
between the German people and the Nazis. The fun- 
damental question is whether what has happened in 
Germany is a passing phenomenon precipitated by a 
small, vicious, and determined group of unscrupulous 
leaders who have cowed the mass of the German 
people or whether it is the result of characteristics 
inherent in the nature and lives of the German people. 

The thesis that the German people were innocent 
victims of unscrupulous Nazi leaders and that the 
belief in brutality and force and in the conception 
of the German people as the Herrenvolk was first pro- 
claimed by the Nazis is not tenable. This pattern of 
thought among the Germans was clearly expressed in 
the writings of German philosophers and publicists 
long before Hitler was born. 

It is equally untrue to maintain that Nazism is a 
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product of the Prussian ruling caste. Hitler was, of | the democratic nations send large numbers of instry. d 
; See ee sid 
course, an Austrian, and Goebbels, Goering, Hess, tors into the German schools and universities to in. ‘ 


Rosenberg, and Streicher were all non-Prussians. struct the German people in the fundamental prin. a 
Moreover, the Nazi party had its origin in south Ger- ciples of democracy. There is not the slightest Treason ; 
many, not in Prussia. Obviously, the Nazi menace in _ to believe that such a procedure would be effective, a 
Germany cannot be removed simply by destroying the If Germany is to be regenerated it must be done hy fo 
political and economic power of the Prussian Junkers the Germans themselves. Outside powers can op. él 
and industrialists. tribute indirectly to the process of re-education by A eri 

One of the most deplorable crimes committed by encouraging and supporting the democratic element; sup 
the Nazi party was the undermining of the moral and in Germany and by assuring a free press and an unin. rd 
intellectual integrity of German youth. A whole  terrupted flow of democratic ideas throughout the ag 


generation of youth in Germany has been poisoned country. Doubtless the work of re-educating the of 
by Nazi propaganda. They have been taught to ad- German people will require both time and patienc, 
mire adventure and to despise normal, peaceful life. Germany is spiritually sick, the virus of Nazism has Ger 
They have been indoctrinated with hatred of aliens penetrated deep into the souls of the people, and 
and with a fanatic belief in the destiny of the German recovery cannot come overnight. There must be g im 


people to rule the world. All evidence points to the long period of convalescence, possibly with some yr. par 
remarkable success of this process of indoctrination. lapses, before the poison of Nazism is eradicated. \ 
Those who have had to deal wih German prisoners To assure a Germany which will no longer threaten bl 
of war have been unable to discover any change of the peace of the world will require something mor 7 
heart or any diminution of arrogance, especially than the spiritual and psychological regeneration of ~ 
among the younger prisoners. What can be done’ the German people. Germany continues to occupy Pol 
with the warped and brutalized minds of Nazi youth the geographic center of Europe. Despite the tre. a 
is one of the most difficult problems which now con- mendous devastation caused by war, Germany still has Ger 
fronts the United Nations. within her present boundaries the major part of 7” 
It would, of course, be an exaggeration to maintain Europe’s heavy industry and the greatest amount of 7 ,.g 
that there are no Germans who have not been affected natural resources to maintain this industry. It seens the 
by the Nazi virus. There is good ground for belief clear that the disarmament of Germany will not re- ” 
that had Great Britain and France conceded to the move the danger of German rearmament in the future 9 , | 
Weimar Republic what they later granted to Hitler, as long as Germany controls the industrial resources ,),, 
Nazism might not have prevailed in Germany. In that can readily be converted to military purposes @@ ...., 
the last free election held in Germany in March, 1933, The history of the past thirty years has demonstrated fat 
two months after Hitler became chancellor, the Nazi that attempts to control the military potential of a E 
party received only 40 per cent of the popular vote. nation by military occupation or treaty provisions spli 
Even under the Nazi dictatorship there have been have been wholly ineffective. The amazing record of HM ;,,, 
probably several hundred thousand Germans who American industry during the past four years provides Lan 
have been executed or thrown into concentration convincing evidence of the ability to create an over HM 7;,, 
vamps because of their active opposition to Nazi whelmingly powerful military machine provided that - 
authorities. Doubtless many more thousands did not a nation has an adequate industrial organization and H }),,; 
accept the Nazi philosophy but lacked the moral cour- the requisite natural resources. Ger 
age to oppose actively the Nazi regime. Various proposals have been made concerning the Hi ,... 
It must be conceded, however, that the democratic measures that should be taken to prevent German ieee 
elements in Germany have been lamentably ineffective. industrial power from being used again for military ™ 
No underground movement comparable to that in purposes. Some persons, like Secretary Morgenthau, aati 
France has appeared in Germany. There is little or insist that this ean be accomplished only by the con- the 
no evidence that the propaganda appeals directed to plete destruction of German industry and the reduc esse 
the German people from Russia and Great Britain tion of Germany to an agricultural economy. Others BM jy, , 
have had any appreciable effect in undermining the advocate the transfer of at least part of German that 
authority of the Nazis or in galvanizing the demo- heavy industry intact to Germany’s neighbors, France, lead 
cratic elements in Germany. Belgium, Holland, and Poland. Such drastic measures but 
It seems clear that, before Germany can hope to not only would undoubtedly retard the economic 1 the 
resume her place among the peace-loving nations of | covery of Germany but might threaten the political any 
the world, there must come about a thoroughgoing _ stability of the whole of Europe. Without resorting On 
re-education of the German people. Various pro- to these extreme proposals, it would appear to be man 
posals have been suggested as to how this process of _ essential that effective steps should be taken to super of a 


re-education is to be accomplished. Some would have vise and control German heavy industry for a col disn 
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siderable period after the war until the German peo- 
ple have demonstrated conclusively that they have 
heen thoroughly purged of the delusion that they are, 
or that there is such a thing as, “the master race.” 
Such control might take the form of a rigid limita- 
ion upon the importation of raw materials of essen- 
tial war use or the production of such synthetic ma- 
terials in Germany and a continuous and careful 
supervision of industrial activity in Germany to see 
that it is not diverted to war purposes. Something 
should be done, too, to curb the vast economic power 
of the great German trusts and cartels, which not 
only have in the past dominated the economic life of 
Germany but have also controlled the economic activi- 
ties of other European nations. This is especially 
important in view of recent revelations by our De- 
partment of State. 

More far-reaching than the proposals for the con- 
trol of the eeonomie power of Germany have been the 
suggestions for the territorial dismemberment of Ger- 
wany. From Russia has come the proposal that 
Poland should be compensated for the loss of territory 
on her eastern frontier by the annexation of the 
German province of East Prussia. France has re- 
vived the demand which Clemenceau proposed at the 
ad of World War I for the annexation, or at least 
the neutralization, of the German Rhineland. Unless 
such transfers are accompanied by wholesale removal 
of the German population in the ceded areas, the 
almost certain result would be the creation of vast 
iredentist problems which would bode ill for the 
future peace of Europe. 

Even more drastie are the plans suggested for the 
splitting of the German Reich into a number of 
independent states. Sumner Welles, former Under- 
Secretary of State, in his illuminating book, “The 
Time for Decision,” advocates the division of Ger- 
uany into three independent states. He is convinced 
that external military and economic control of the 
German Reich will be ineffective and that the only 
assurance that Germany will cease to be a menace to 
world peace is to be found in the partitioning of Ger- 
wany. Mr. Welles apparently believes that German 
nationalism is a synthetie product created largely by 
the stimulus of Prussian militarism and that it differs 
essentially from the natural growth of nationalism 
in other European states. There can be no doubt 
that Prussian militarism, under Bismarck, played a 
leading role in the unification of the German nation, 
but there seems to be little ground for the belief that 
the German people accept the ideal of national unity 
ay less fervently than the people of other nations. 
Qn the contrary, the spirit which has dominated Ger- 
any ever since its unification in 1871 has been that 
van exaggerated and arrogant nationalism, and the 
lismemberment of Germany would more likely result 
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in the intensification rather than the disappearance of 
the spirit of German nationalism. The partition of 
Poland in the 18th century did not prevent the revival 
of Polish nationalism in the 19th century, and it is 
very doubtful that a partition of Germany would 
destroy the spirit of German nationalism. If German 
nationalism can be purged of its vicious qualities no 
good purpose would be served by the compulsory 
partitioning of Germany. The dismemberment of 
Germany would almost certainly produce a festering 
sore upon the body politic of Europe. 

The question of reparations to be demanded from 
Germany poses another difficult problem. It is ob- 
vious that Germany cannot pay for all the tremendous 
destruction that she has inflicted on Europe. It is 
extremely doubtful that any attempt to extract sub- 
stantial monetary reparations from Germany would 
be any more successful than it was after the first 
World War. On the other hand, it is entirely reason- 
able to require Germany to restore property illegally 
seized in occupied territories and as far as is feasible 
to return to German nationals property confiscated 
by the Nazis. From Russia has come the proposal 
that battalions of foreed German labor be used to 
rebuild the devastated cities of that country. It is 
doubtful whether this proposal could be successfully 
adopted by any country except the Soviet Union. In 
the United States and Great Britain, strong opposi- 
tion would come from the ranks of organized labor. 

The question of the treatment of postwar Germany 
should be regarded as an integral part of the problem 
of creating a stable and peaceful world. The solution 
is not to be found by an appeal to sentimental consid- 
eration for a prostrate and defeated enemy, nor will 
it be furthered by a resort to vindictiveness. The 
actual terms of peace with Germany, as with Italy 
and Japan, will be dictated by the victorious com- 
batants, and did not come within the province of the 
meeting of the United Nations at San Francisco. The 
peace terms should be of such a nature as to fit into 
the long-range plans of the United Nations for the 
development of a more just and peaceful world. 
Since the continuous fulfillment of these peace terms 
should later come within the purview of any interna- 
tional organization that may be formed, some mention 
should be made of that fact in the terms of peace. 
A sane and realistic approach to the problem may 
result in a workable if not an ideal solution. To find 
such a solution will test the statesmanship of the lead- 
ers of the United Nations. It would be foolish to 
underestimate the difficulties which will confront these 
statesmen. Alliances and friendships forged by war 
are likely to be strained or broken when the necessi- 
ties of military co-operation no longer are binding. 
With the Russians, British, and Americans occupying 
Germany, despite all prior protestations of unity and 
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collaboration, differences in points of view of the 
three occupying powers may well make any long, con- 
tinued collaboration unworkable. 

The solution of the German problem depends, in 
large measure, upon the ability of the three major 
United Nations to find a common basis for continued 
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co-operation in the years that lie ahead and upon the 
creation of some form of international Organization 
to curb aggressive nations. Without such collabory, 
tion and without such an international organizatig, 
the future not only of Germany, but also of wor 
peace will be dark indeed. 





ANOTHER INDORSEMENT OF THE PRO- 
POSAL FOR A WORLD OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION 

In supporting the proposal that an International 
Office of Education be set up as “an autonomous 
agency under the United Nations Organization,” the 
Education Committee of the American Association for 
the United Nations (formerly the League of Nations 
Association) has sent the following resolution to the 
U. S. delegation at the San Francisco Conference: 


The Education Committee ... expresses its hearty 
approval of participation by the government of the United 
States in an International Office of Education. . . . The 
functions of such an office should be to promote educa- 
tional and cultural relations among the nations of the 
world, in particular the exchange of students and scholars, 
and the encouragement of friendly relations among na- 
tions, peoples, and cultural groups. 

Even in normal times, such an agency could be of the 
greatest usefulness in promoting those relations among 
nations upon which peace depends. In the postwar world, 
with educational institutions in many countries destroyed, 
intellectual leaders murdered, and millions of youth de- 
prived of normal educational opportunities, such an office 
becomes of first-rank importance. Co-operation among 
educational leaders of all the United Nations can assure 
that positive approach to peace which will be necessary 
if peoples of all nations are to understand each other and 
if youth are to be trained in their responsibilities as 
citizens of the United Nations. 

It is our considered opinion that adequate provision 
should be made in the United Nations Charter now being 
formulated at San Francisco for an International Office 
of Education which can discharge the above functions. 


Among the members of the committee indorsing this 
resolution were: Mrs. Dana Converse Backus, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Harry J. Carman, dean, Columbia Col- 
lege; Mrs. Harvey N. Davis, former headmistress, 
Spence School (New York City); William A. Hamm, 
assistant superintendent of schools, New York City; 
Quincey Wright, professor of international law, the 
University of Chicago; Erling Hunt, professor of 
history, Teachers College, Columbia University; and 
Mrs. Harrison Thomas, secretary to the committee. 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE WAR ON DISCI- 

PLINE IN PEACETIME EDUCATION 

FRANK N. FrREEMAN’S article, “Education, Training, 

and Discipline,” ScHooL anpD Society, May 19, seems 





































to be particularly timely, since one may predict with 
reasonable certainty that the place of training anj 
discipline in American education will again become g 
question of lively discussion as a result of the war, 

And some of the “lessons” of the war are likely to 
be interpreted in different ways when applied to this 
question. In a way, discipline has been the centry) 
problem upon which the two major schools of Amer. 
ican educational theory have agreed to disagree, |p 
the coming discussions, the Essentialists, who will 
doubtless be a unit in indorsing Dr. Freeman’s poi. 
tion on discipline, are likely to contend that the ex. 
periences of the war emphatically confirm some of 
their basic tenets. They will point, for example, to 
the delays in the training of officer-personnel for 
which weaknesses in basic school preparation were, in 
the judgment of the military and naval authorities, 
primarily responsible. The Progressives will counter 
—have already countered—by pointing to the mag. 
nificent record that the products of American schools, 
strongly influenced by Progressivism, have made and 
are making as members of the Armed Forces. The 
Essentialists will doubtless come back with evidence 
that the fighting men from Britain, Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand, products of schools relatively w- 
affected by Progressive teachings, have made an 
equally meritorious record. With this apparent bal- 
ancing of evidence, the chief credit for the gratifymg 
results should perhaps go to the training given to 
members of the fighting forces after induction, coupled 
with the policy of rejecting, before or soon after iL- 
duction, selectees who are emotionally disqualified for 
combat service. 

Bearing also on the general question is the type of 
educational theory under which the leaders responsible 
for directing military and naval strategy have bea 
prepared for their duties and their opportunities. The 
same query could be raised regarding those whose 1- 
sight and skill made possible the quick and effective 
conversion of peacetime industry to wartime produc 
tion on an undreamed-of scale. Fortunately or Wl 
fortunately, depending on one’s point of view, Pro- 
gressivism has never invaded the martial precincts 0! 
West Point or Annapolis, nor has it affected pe 
ceptibly the schools of engineering and technology: 
There is consequently here no basis for comparison— 
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but the Progressives are scarcely likely to maintain 
that, had their theories governed the programs and 
policies of the two great service academies or of the 
euvineering schools, the war would have been prose- 
wited more successfully or won more expeditiously. 
In so far as the specific place of discipline in post- 
yar American edueation is concerned, there are two 
opposing faetors that are likely to condition public 
opinion. In the first place, experience in the Armed 
Forces has accustomed millions of American citizens 
jy discipline of a most rigorous type, and while many 
of them doubtless resented the rigor at the time, it is 
probable that the great majority now recognize both 
its necessity and its virtues. They will be disposed, 
perhaps, to generalize discipline as an ideal to be 
applied, at least in a larger measure than has hitherto 
been the case, to the processes of peacetime education. 
In the second place, and on the other hand, the evils 
of discipline as exemplified so notoriously in the pro- 
grams through which the German and Japanese peo- 
ples were trained to war and to the ideal of world 
wnoquest and domination have, in the minds of many 
Americans, made the very word, discipline, an 
anathema. 
Asif the situation were not already sufficiently com- 
plicated and involved, it is further to be noted that 
practically all opinion-polls indicate a willingness on 
the part of the American people to adopt a policy of 
compulsory peacetime military training, and that one 
of the most effective arguments advanced for this policy 
has been the alleged need of a period of rigorous dis- 
cipline in the life of every American youth. Can it be 
that the American people, convinced that American 
educational theory will continue to belittle this need, 
would be glad to turn over to the Army and Navy 
this important phase of national education? And how 
will this be reacted to by the educational leaders who 
oppose so vigorously the slightest hint of the slightest 
efort, real or imagined, on the part of the Federal 
government to get a toe-hold in the control of the 
schools ? 
These paragraphs attempt to describe the proxi- 
mate situation as it appears to the present writer. 
He is not, of course, a wholly unprejudiced observer, 
but even a radical partisan may, with effort and 
on occasion, approach something akin to objec- 
tivity-—W. C. B. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF HOUSTON 

Tue University of Houston, with only 11 years’ his- 
‘ory as a senior college and only 18 years as an edu- 
ational institution, has had a notable development. 
A recent reorganization has given it: (1) its first 
separate board of regents, composed of fifteen out- 
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standing Houston citizens; (2) its first full-time presi- 
dent, E. E. Oberholtzer, whose vision and enthusiasm 
led to founding of the junior college in 1927 and who 
has headed the institution from his office as superin- 
tendent of Houston schools since 1927; (3) a gift 
yielding an estimated annual income of $1,750,000 in 
oil royalties from the president of the board, H. R. 
Cullen, and Mrs. Cullen; and (4) a $5,000,000 build- 
ing schedule to begin as soon as conditions permit. 

Without endowment or tax support, the university 
has grown under Dr. Oberholtzer’s direction since its 
beginning as Houston Junior College in 1927 to be- 
come a leading Texas university, a record thought to 
be unique in America. 

Dr. Oberholtzer has been in educational work since 
he was seventeen. He was superintendent of schools, 
Tulsa (Okla.), 1913-23, taking the position as super- 
intendent of the Houston schools in 1924. He did 
most of his undergraduate work at the University of 
Chicago, and he holds a Ph.D. from Columbia Uni- 
versity and an LL.D. from the University of Tulsa. 
He was president of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, NEA, in 1935. 

Building plans of the reorganized university in- 
clude an administration building with a large audi- 
torium, to be financed by the first income from the oil- 
royalty gift of Mr. and Mrs. Cullen; a seven-building 
junior college on a 140-acre tract of land north of 
the campus, to meet demands of freshmen and sopho- 
more students; student dormitories; a library; a fine- 
arts building; and miscellaneous recreational and aca- 
demie structures. The university will have one of the 
largest campuses in the Southwest. 

The university was separated from the Houston 
independent school district by an act of the Texas 
legislature in March on request of the Houston Board 
of Education, which had organized the Houston 
Junior College in 1927 without tax support and had 
operated it since then. The Senior College was 
founded in 1934 and moved to its own campus in 
southwest Houston in 1939. 

Conservative caleulations of geologists place pro- 
duction capacity of the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Cullen— 
property located in the Thompson oil field in Fort 
Bend County—at 1,475,000 barrels a year, and the 
income is expected to be greater than the estimate 
of $1,750,000. 

In addition to Mr. Cullen, widely known Houston 
oilman and philanthropist, the board is made up of 
Colonel James Anderson, H. O. Clarke, Noah Dietrich, 
S. P. Farish, Lamar Fleming, Jr., Palmer Hutcheson, 
James W. Rockwell, Simon Sakowitz, Mrs. Ray Dud- 
ley, A. Dee Simpson, and Don Thornbury, all leaders 
in Houston’s cultural and civie activities. 
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THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY’S NEW PRO- 
GRAM IN PERSONNEL RELATIONS 


A NEW university-wide program of research, ser- 
vice, and instruction in personnel relations was an- 
nounced, May 5, by Howard L. Bevis, president, the 
Ohio State University. The new project, described 
as the first in the nation to utilize all colleges, depart- 
ments, and other administrative units of a major uni- 
versity, has been planned particularly to meet current 
and future problems of business, labor, industry, edu- 
The program will 
be supervised by the newly established Personnel Re- 
search Board, made up of representatives of the col- 
leges of Commerce and Administration, Edueation, 
and Engineering, and the president’s office, with Har- 
vey H. Davis, vice-president, as chairman and Carroll 
L. Shartle, professor of psychology, as secretary. 
Other members include the deans of the respective 
colleges, Charles E. MaeQuigg, engineering; Walter 
C. Weidler, commerce; Arthur J. Klein, education; 
and the following faculty members: Harold H. May- 
nard and Michael J. Jucius, business organization; 


cation, and government in Ohio. 


Edison L. Bowers, economies; Harold E. Burtt, psy- 
chology; Thomas C. Holy, educational research; Law- 
rence D. Jones, engineering drawing; Viva Boothe, 
business research; Dan H. Eikenberry, education; 
Paul N. Lehoezky, industrial engineering; Edmund 
D. Ayres, electrical engineering. 

According to President Bevis, an advisory commit- 
tee also is being established, made up of pesonnel- 
relations leaders in business, labor, industry, educa- 
tion, and government. Under the guidance of the 
new board, and with the co-operation of off-campus 
organizations, present university services in personnel 
relations will be expanded through institutes, work- 
shops, consultations with specialists, and research. 

President Bevis points out that the university al- 
ready is engaged in research, both on immediate and 
long-range problems and projects helpful to off-cam- 
pus individuals and groups as well as to the university 
in its own instructional program. Research now in 
progress or planned for the future includes, among 
other problems, the following: 


Notes and News 
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Personnel practices for small business. These Studigg 
will be made in co-operation with small business enty. 
prises which cannot support personnel departments ¢ 
their own. By co-operative arrangement with the univye. 
sity, small business will be helped to determine Personne 
practices which are necessary and feasible, and the map. 
ner in which they may be applied. 

Worker attitudes. Much research remains to be dom 
in methods of measuring attitudes of workers, and both 
management and labor have expressed their interest jy 
such studies. 

Scope of personnel administration. Development of 
standards is needed in terms of costs, results, component 
parts, and most effective size of various personnel or. 
ganizations. Studies are proposed in co-operation with g 
number of establishments of different sizes and types, 
including an attempt to develop standards for measuring 
the effectiveness of the performance of personnel ¢e. 
partments. 

Organization and executive leadership. Recognizing the 
wide variety of organizational patterns and the variation 
in the manner in which executives carry out their work, 
studies are planned to determine which types of executive 
methods are best suited to various organizational pattems, 

Combating absenteeism. The university plans to work 
with several plants and several unions in research on the 
causes of absenteeism and the feasible methods of re. 
duction. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR THE B. L. S. PROGRAM 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
THE Graduate Library School, the University of 
Chicago, is offering two full-tuition scholarships ($300 
each) and two half-tuition scholarships ($150 each) 
for the academic year 1945-46. These are available 
to students in the basie professional program leading 
to the Bachelor of Library Science degree. 
Applications for these awards may be made by students 
with four years or more of general college education, who 
are eligible for the one-year program, and also by stu: 
dents with two years of college work, who are eligible 
for the three-year program. 


Application forms, which must be filed not later 
than June 15, may be obtained by writing to C. B. 
Joeckel, dean, Graduate Library School, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago 37. 





Appointments, Elections, 


Resignations, Retirements 


Joun R. Emens, former state director of teacher 
certification for Michigan, has been appointed presi- 
dent, Ball State Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.), to 
succeed Lemuel A. Pittenger, whose resignation was 
reported in ScHoot anp Society, January 2, 1943. 








W. E. Wagoner, controller, has served as acting pres: 
dent in the interim. 


J. Gorpon Howarp, for the past four years edito! 
of Sunday-school literature for the United Brethren 
Church, has been appointed president, Otterbein Col 
lege (Westerville, Ohio), to succeed J. Ruskin Hove, 
who resigned last semester. 
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LavrENCE McKinLgy GouLp, professor of geology 
and geography, Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.), 
has been named president to succeed Donald J. Cow- 
ling, Whose retirement was reported in SCHOOL anp 
society, April 28. Dr. Gould will assume his new 
duties, September 1. 


PauLINE ParK WILson, professor of home eco- 
nomies, University of Alabama, will succeed Agnes 
Ellen Harris as dean of women, July 1, thereby free- 
ing Dr. Harris to devote full time to her duties as dean 
of the School of Home Economics. 


Bart J. McGratu, dean of administration and pro- 
fessor of education, University of Buffalo, has been 
appointed dean, College of Liberal Arts, the State 
University of Iowa, to sueceed Harry K. Newburn, 
whose appointment as president, University of Ore- 
gon, Was reported in ScHoon AND Society, February 
10. 


Tuomas L. Norton, former Twentieth Century Club 
professor of economies, University of Buffalo, who has 
been serving as chairman of the NWLB, Region 2, as 
reported in these columns, January 8, 1944, has been 
appointed dean, School of Business and Civie: Ad- 
ministration, City College (New York), to replace 
Herbert Rueckes, professor of biology, who has served 
as acting dean since the resignation of Herman Feld- 
nan (see SCHOOL AND Society, March 7, 1942). Dr. 
Ruckes wishes to return to his post as head of the 
department of biology and to his teaching duties. 


DonaLD E. Wiuson, head of the lower school, Ped- 
die School (Hightstown, N. J.), has been appointed 
headmaster, Preseott (Ariz.) Preparatory School, 
which is reopening next fall after having been closed 
for several years. 


COLONEL Epwarp H. TALIAFERRO, JR., commanding 
dficer at the Indiantown Gap Military Reservation, 
bas been named commandant of the ASTP, the Penn- 
sylvania State College. 


Lera B. Curtis, director of teacher education, de- 
partment of physical education, Oberlin (Ohio) Col- 
lege, has been appointed head of the department to 
succeed Gertrude E. Moulton when the latter retires at 
the close of the academic year. 


Wituiam L. Huaues, professor of physical educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, will sue- 
ceed Frederick Prosch as head of the department of 
physical edueation, Temple University (Philadelphia). 
Mr. Proseh “will remain as a full professor at the in- 
sistence of Dr. Hughes.” 


Cc HARLES W. MacLean, manager of the school-ser- 
vice department, Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
‘uring Company (East Pittsburgh, Pa.), has been ap- 
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pointed assistant director of the education department. 


MaJor Ricuarp ArMourR, former professor of Eng- 
lish, Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.), who is on active 
duty with the Army, will become professor of English 
at Seripps College (Claremont, Calif.), when his war 
services terminate. 


WENDELL F. Hess, associate professor of metallur- 
gical engineering, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
(Troy, N. Y.), was promoted to a full professorship, 
May 19. 


ABRAHAM CANTAROW, assistant demonstrator of 
medicine and research fellow in the department of 
diseases of the chest, Jefferson Medical College 
(Philadelphia), will succeed George Russell Bancroft 
as professor of physiological chemistry upon the lat- 
ter’s retirement, June 1. 


Henry Lee McFes, former director of the Wood- 
stock Art Association, who is “ranked among the five 
top painters in the United States,” has been appointed 
associate professor of art in the graduate program 
of the Claremont (Calif.) Graduate School. Mr. Me- 
Fee will give a special seminar in painting and will 
work with graduate students who are making the 
Master of Fine Arts degree their academic objective. 


Tue following members of the staff of Emory Uni- 
versity (Ga.) were recently promoted: I. W. Brock 
and William A. Strozier, to professorships of Ro- 
mance languages, and to associate professorships, 
Charles T. Lester (chemistry), Arthur C. Munyan 
(geology), and Lewis L. Clegg (sociology). 


A. GLENN RICHARDS, assistant professor of biology, 
University of Pennsylvania, has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of entomology and economic zoology, 
University Farm, University of Minnesota. Dr. Rich- 
ards will assume his new duties, July 1. 


Tue following persons are among those who were 
recently appointed to the staff of Rutgers University 
(New Brunswick, N. J.) : Benjamin Franklin Howell, 
lecturer and consultant in geography; La Verne L. 
Kiessling, laboratory technician in the Bureau of 
Biological Research; Alexander Georgievich Maka- 
rov and Louis Rauch, instructors in mathematics; 
and Wilfred E. Cann and Charles Ward, instrue- 
tors in physical education. 


THE REVEREND FRED L. FisHer, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Sanger (Tex.), has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of New Testament, 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary (Chicago), 
and will assume his duties, September 1. Dorothy 
Drury, librarian, Sterling (Kansas) College, will 
succeed Bernice Ptacek as librarian, June 1. 


GrorGE ARNOLD CHAPMAN has been appointed in- 
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structor in Romance languages, Oberlin College, for 
one year, beginning July 1. 


EpMuND G. WILLIAMSON, dean of students, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been appointed a member 
of the guest faculty for the summer session at Colo- 
rado State College of Education (Greeley). 


Tue following persons have been appointed to the 
staff of the University of New 
Hampshire: Ruth Remsberg, college-extension spe- 
cialist in home management, New York State Col- 
lege of Home Economies, Cornell University; Theo- 
dore Beaven, principal, Goff Falls, Harvey, and 
Highland schools, Manchester (N. H.); Albert L. 
Hartman, principal, Edgemont and Watchung 
schools, Montelair (N. J.); Rita Hogan, primary 
teacher, Montclair; Galen Jones, principal, East 
Orange (N. J.) High School; Howard Jones, super- 
intendent of schools, New Canaan (Conn.); and 
Eleanor Noyes, upper-grade teacher, Montclair. 


summer-session 


IrvinG A. LeonarD, professor of Spanish-Amer- 
ican literature, University of Michigan, has been 
appointed to the staff of the American hemispheric- 
relations seminar in the summer session of Clare- 
School, July 2-August 10. Dr. 
Leonard will give lectures in the field of Latin-Amer- 
ican literature and the history of thought in Latin 


mont Graduate 


America. 


LuLu K. Wo.rs, professor of nursing education, 
Vanderbilt University (Nashville), will conduct an 
institute on the teaching of nursing in clinical fields 
at the University of California (Berkeley), July 2- 
20. The institute is being offered on the recommen- 
dation of the U. S. Public Health Service and the 
National League of Nursing Education, according 
by Margaret Tracy, dean, 


to an announcement 


School of Nursing. 


GrorGceE R. CorrMaNn, Kenan professor of English, 
the University of North Carolina, was recently 
elected president, the Mediaeval Academy of Amer- 
ica; Ernest Hatch Wilkins, president, Oberlin Col- 
lege, was elected a fellow. 


VikTOR LOWENFELD, professor of art and chair- 
man of the department, Hampton Institute (Va.), 
was recently elected to the presidency of the Board 
of Trustees of the Virginia Art Alliance. As chair- 
man, Dr. Lowenfeld will also serve as president of 
the alliance. 


ErtInG O. JOHNSON, superintendent of schools, 
Mountain Lake (Minn.), has been elected to the 
superintendency, Northfield (Minn.), to sueceed J. 
H. Wichman. 


Eutmer H. GarinGer, principal, Central High 
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School, Charlotte 4 (N. C.), has been elected agg. 
ciate superintendent of the schools of the city. M 
Garinger will assume his new post, July 1. 


‘4 


Dorotuy ScHAFFTER, president, Connecticut (, 
lege (New London), who offered her resignation { 
the trustees, April 17, will retire, June 30. 


Harry N. Irwin, dean, School of Education, 
Western Reserve University, will retire at the close 
of the summer term. 


E. GeorGe Payne, dean, School of Education, 
New York University, will become dean emeritys, 
September 1. 


Wiwiam Henry Pye, dean, Graduate School, 
Wayne University (Detroit), will retire in June. 


Tue following persons will become professors 
emeriti at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
at the close of the academic year: Frank L. Hitch. 
cock (mathematics), Herman R. Kurrelmeyer (od- 
ern languages), Newell C. Page (physics), Charles 
H. Porter (business and engineering administration), 
Jesse J. Eames, Lawrence S. Smith, and Theodore 
H. Taft (mechanical engineering), and Charles \. 
Curl (drawing). Professors Kurrelmeyer, Porter, 
Smith, and Taft will continue to lecture in their 
respective departments. 


Witiiam Harrison FAULKNER, head of the de 
partment of Germanic languages, University of Vir 
ginia, will retire at the close of the academic year. 


THE following members of the staff of Brown Un- 
versity will be retired June 30, with the title, pro- 
fessor emeritus: Arthur M. Banta, research pro- 
fessor of biology; Samuel J. Berard, associate pro- 
fessor of engineering drawing; and Henry Barrett 
Huntington, professor of English. 


Lucite Foster Farao, associate professor of |: 
brary science, Western Reserve University, will ter- 
minate her work at the university in June “‘to devote 
her full time to writing.” 


J. I. Lyncu, superintendent of schools, Mahaska 
County (Iowa), has announced his intention to retire 
at the close of the school year. 


C. Mirton Wricut, superintendent of schools, 
Harford County (Md.), has offered his resignation 
to the Board of Education, to become effective, June 
1. Among his reasons for retiring, Mr. Wright 
gives “the extreme difficulty of running schools, due 
to . . . inability to employ necessary personnel . .- 
and to obtain certain necessary supplies and mate- 
rials.” He also states: “The plans for the new five 
point program passed by the last legislature, requ 
ing, as it will, increased demands for funds and 4 
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reorganization to meet the requirements of the new 
\2vyear program with its consequent demand for 
large expenditures for new buildings and additions, 
should be the responsibility of younger persons.” 


Lyon C. Svapues, for the past 12 years superin- 
tendent of schools, Stamford (Conn.), will retire on 
July 15. He will be sueceeded by Charles R. Thiba- 
deau, superintendent of schools, Weymouth (Mass.). 


Recent Deaths 

WarrEN Epwarp Bow, president, Wayne Univer- 
sity, and superintendent of schools, Detroit, sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, May 11, at the age of fifty- 
three years. Dr. Bow had served as a teacher in 
the grade schools of Detroit (1915-17) and in the 
high schools (1917-20); assistant principal (1920- 
22), Southwest High School; assistant dean (1922- 
26) and dean (1926-30), Detroit Teachers College; 
assistant superintendent of schools (1930-39), first 
assistant superintendent (1939-41), deputy superin- 
tendent (1941-42), and in the superintendeney and 
the presidency, since 1942. 


THE REVEREND Hervey DewirTt GriswoLp, former 
professor of philosophy, Forman College (Lahore, 
India) died, May 11, in Stratford (Conn.), at the 
age of eighty-four years. Dr. Griswold went to 
India in 1890 for the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions and was appointed to the chair of phi- 
losophy in 1894, a post that he held until 1926. He 
also served as secretary of the board’s council (1914- 
18, 1922-25). Upon his retirement and return to 
the United States (1928), he was visiting lecturer 
for one year at Columbia University. 


Curtis J. Hesse, curator of the museum, Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas (College 
Station), died of a coronary thrombosis, May 12, at 
the age of thirty-nine years. Before going to the 
college in 1938, Mr. Hesse had been associated with 
the museums of the University of Kansas and the 
University of California, according to a report sent 
‘0 ScHooL AND Society by T. D. Brooks, dean, 


School of Arts and Sciences of the college. 


Appison Hipparp, dean, College of Liberal Arts, 
Northwestern University, died, May 17, at the age 
ot fifty-eight years. Dr. Hibbard had served as an 
instructor in English (1910-11) in the middle schools 
of Kagoshima (Japan); professor of English lan- 
guage (1911-14), Imperial College of Commerce 
(Nagasaki) ; assistant in English (1916-17) and as- 
sistant professor of English (1917-18), Miami Uni- 
versity (Oxford, Ohio); from assistant professor of 
English to a professorship (1919-30) and dean 
(1925-30), the University of North Carolina; and 
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professor of English and dean (since 1930), North- 
western University. 


HAROLD ORVILLE WHITNALL, head of the depart- 
ment of geology, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. 
Y.), succumbed to a heart attack, May 18. Dr. 
Whitnall, who was sixty-seven years old at the time 
of his death, had served the university as instructor 
in geology and biology (1903-07), assistant pro- 
fessor of geology (1907-12), associate professor of 
mineralogy and economic geology (1912-25), pro- 
fessor of geology (since 1925), and head of the de- 
partment (since 1926). 


Horace CLARK Ricuarps, professor emeritus of 
physics, University of Pennsylvania, died, May 20, 
at the age of seventy-seven years. Dr. Richards had 
served the university as instructor in physics (1890, 
1893-1903), assistant professor (1903-09), and pro- 
fessor of mathematics and physics (1909-38). 


Other Items 


José Papin, member of the Superior Council of 
Education of Puerto Rico, will be the principal 
speaker at the graduation exercises of the colleges 
at Rio Piedras, June 1. Dr. Padin was commis- 
sioner of edueation (1930-36). Sinee the latter 
date, he has been head of the modern-language de- 
partment, D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 


Tue National Education Association reports that, 
as of December 31, 1944, the association enrolled 
296,837 paid members, an increase of 57,248 over 
the corresponding date of 1943. In the five months, 
December 31, 1943—May 1, 1944, “some 32,000 paid 
members were added to the association rolls.” 


To meet the increasing demand for teachers for 
generalized social-studies courses at the lower-divi- 
sion college level and in junior colleges, state teach- 
ers colleges, institutions, and secondary schools, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University has established a three- 
year graduate program leading to a doctorate in 
social sciences. “A bachelor’s degree and specializa- 
tion in social sciences or concentration in one or 
more such academic disciplines are required for 
admission.” General administration of the program 
is vested in William E. Mosher, dean, Maxwell School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs and in the Execu- 
tive Committee of the university. 


Mass reprints of pre-Nazi schoolbooks approved 
by the Allied Military Government are now ready 
for use in German schools as soon as these are per- 
mitted to reopen. “The first schools to reopen will 
be at Aachen,” according to a dispatch sent to The 
Christian Science Monitor under date of May 15. 
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Six elementary readers and three arithmeties for use 
in the first, second, third, and fourth grades were 
printed from plates reproduced from a set of pre- 
1933 German schoolbooks found in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. “The first printing of 5,000 
copies of each of the nine textbooks has been com- 
pleted, and 15,000 more will be run off soon.” 


THE American University in Cairo has resumed 
activity on a $1,000,000 reorganization plan to move 
the College of Arts and Sciences outside the city and 
to equip it to handle 800 resident students on “an 
American-style campus.” The university had pur- 
chased 97 acres of land midway between the city 
and the Pyramids, and the project was ready for 
execution when the war interrupted it. 


Mrs. EpirH Strauss, widow of the late Percy S. 
Strauss, has made a gift of $100,000 toward the en- 
dowment of the Institute of Fine Arts, New York 
University, in memory of her husband, who was a 
leader in the founding of the institute. Robert 
Lehman, who succeeded Mr. Strauss as chairman of 
the Council Committee on Fine Arts, is carrying 
on the plans for the endowment, which will be known 
as the Strauss Memorial Fund. 


THE American Red Cross announces that it has 
in preparation a series of “Teaching Guides” for 
instructors of high-school and college courses in Red 
Cross home nursing. The guides, which will be 
ready for distribution this fall, will “offer specific 
suggestions for class discussion, demonstrations, and 
practice. Contents are so arranged that instruction 
may be adapted, with or without credit, to existing 
curricula. The courses may be taught entirely by a 
nurse-instructor or in co-operation with instructors 


Shorter Papers. 
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of other courses in the same general field,” The 
wartime shortage of physicians and _ professions) 
nurses has emphasized the urgency of more exten. 
sive home-nursing instruction. Many instructors are 
needed for the teaching of high-school and college 
courses. 


THE Race Relations Division, American Mission. 
ary Association, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
in co-operation with the Cranbrook Institute of Sq. 
ence, has prepared a set of 15 posters (18” x 20”) 
based on the exhibit, “Races of Mankind,” which give 
“seientifie evidence of the unity of the human race, 
a comparison of the three major ‘racial’ groups 
(white, black, and yellow), and answer some of the 
questions most often asked about race.” The set, 
which cost $5.00, inclusive of mailing charges in the 
United States, may be obtained from Mrs. Edmonia 
W. Grant, director of education, at the above ad- 
dress. Included with each set is an annotated bib- 
liography, “American Minority People during World 
War II.” 


As a means of advising and serving veterans who 
are interested in resuming their education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has issued a_ booklet 
outlining the provisions the college has made for re- 
turning military personnel. An exserviceman or ex- 
servicewoman may begin study “at any time during 
a semester . . . under individualized programs of 
study which will be worked out after the student has 
consulted with the appropriate advisors.” Veterans 
will be eligible to apply for emergency loans at the 
college to tide them over until their government con- 
pensation is forthcoming. They may also compete 
for scholarships or fellowships offered by the college. 





ACCELERATION IS A PROBLEM IN IM- 
. PLEMENTATION 

As each term comes to a close in colleges and uni- 
versities where accelerated programs are in operation, 
we hear cries of distress from both students and 
faculties. Editorials in campus dailies set forth the 
reaction of students. “Must we rush so? Do we 
continually have to dash to places to do things which 
should have been finished yesterday or last week?” 
We hear complaints from the faculty. “Too much 
to do. Too little time. Will this accelerated program 
never end?” 

And yet, a goodly number of the young men and 
women who have been graduated during the period 
of acceleration see much that is worth while in the 
program. Advantages, lost to them as students, take 





shape after a year’s time in the chosen vocation or 
in the services. They appreciate the financial gains 
of an extra year or six months of earning power. 
Students and faculty alike realize the justice of co- 
tinuing the program in some form or other to meet 
the needs of returning veterans. It is very likely 
that the accelerated program will be with us for some 
time. Would it not, then, be worth our while t 
look more carefully into its implementation? 

For the most part, the accelerated program has 
been an administrative expediency rather than a well- 
thought-out plan for completing a college education 
more quickly. It has been something to be endured 
along with gas rationing. The feeling of toleration 
for a wartime measure may be blinding us to some 
very real possibilities for educational growth. 10 
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stead of marking time, we should, in fairness to stu- 
dents now in college, be studying the possibilities and 
trying ways and means of making the system, how- 
« imperfect, work at its highest peak of efficiency. 

Under acceleration on many campuses, there has 
been little change in the number of class-hours at- 
tended. Time has been saved by cutting out special 
reading periods, by eliminating block-study week 
before examinations, by shortening the examination 
period, by cutting out vacation periods, and by adding 
night classes. 

Syllabi and courses of study have remained essen- 
tially the same. Many instructors have continued to 
teach in a manner tuned to prewar days. Students 
have continued to use prewar methods of study and 
have been loath to give up traditional social activi- 
ties. 

One college teacher put it this way: “We have 
taken all the springs out of the educational machine 
and now we are concerned because the riding is rough 
and unpleasant.” In other words, we have attempted 
to streamline the outside but have crammed into 
smaller space the old, time-honored mechanisms of 
college life. Is it any wonder that this combination 
of the new and the old groans under its burden? 

It is true that college teachers under the Army and 
Navy programs have had increased burdens in ad- 
ministration and classroom teaching. Time has been 
too short to spend much of it contemplating how a 
certain course for civilians could be taught more effi- 
ciently and effectively. This burden for some is still 
heavy. For others, it has been lightened considerably. 

Participation in military programs has made many 
college teachers critically aware of teaching methods. 
They have observed extremely rapid mastery in the 
intensified language courses and unusual achievement 
in mathematies courses built to meet special training 
needs. They have observed the efficiency of visual 
aids and the effects of strong motivation and its ex- 
treme opposite upon the learning process. Such 
teachers should have special aptitudes for putting 
afew springs back into the inner mechanism of this 
streamlined vehicle of education. 

Improved method is one means of better implemen- 
tation. Other ways can be found within the adminis- 
trative practice of the classroom. Lengthy introduc- 
tions can be shortened. Courses can be reorganized, 
assignments revised. Perhaps one assignment can 
be made to incorporate two or more aims, thus reduc- 
ing the number of required papers. Assignment-load 
can be evenly distributed over the whole period; term 
Papers and theses ean be announced at the beginning 
of the course. 

In prewar days, the assignment of a term paper 
hear the end of a course was not a serious handicap. 





Christmas or Easter vacation served to ease the load. 
Now, such assignments aggravate existing undesirable 
conditions. Students’ use of drugs for inducing sleep- 
lessness has increased alarmingly at the close of each 
term or semester under the speeded-up program. 

Student leaders, college teachers, and academic 
counselors can awaken student consciousness to the 
fact that antiquated habits of study and lackadaisical 
methods of planning which resulted in the coveted 
“C” in preacceleration days just do not work. Prac- 
tical help in study skills and planning can be given 
early enough in the term to be of some benefit. Stu- 
dent comments and editorials can be concerned with 
kindling within the student the desire and ambition 
to meet the difficulties involved as well as with point- 
ing out undesirable features. 

If both students and faculties are aware of the pos- 
sibilities as well as the limitations of acceleration, and 
if each group endeavors to improve its implementa- 
tion of the program, acceleration need not be a step 
backward. Improved human engineering may elimi- 
nate some of the ills. 

Acceleration can, in fact, be a step forward if 
alert classroom teachers, administrators, and students 
find but a few of the answers to educational problems 
that have existed for a long time, but have now been 
brought more sharply into foeus by acceleration. 
Higher education can profit from the knowledge and 
vision which such study may bring as it faces the 
colossal task of building the college and university 
of the future. 

Mauve A. STEWART 

SYRACUSE, N, Y. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR WAR VETERANS IN 
THE FIELD OF PHARMACY 

AMERICA needs pharmacists. And this need is not 
one of those derived wholly from the war effort. It 
existed years before the war, and it will exist long 
after the effort has ceased. The war has emphasized 
this need, but the basis of it is not to be found in any 
temporary demand for those skilled in this profes- 
sional field. 

Gradually, without attracting, until recently, the 
full attention of either pharmacists or laymen, the 
demand during the past five years has exceeded the 
supply of workers. The high type of education and 
training provided by the leading colleges of pharmacy 
has opened up interesting careers in many phases of 
the practice. Thereby the progress in pharmaceuti- 
cal education is perhaps the basic reason for the in- 
creased attractiveness of pharmacy as a vocation. 

Pharmacy today is one of the important agencies 
engaged in the preservation of the public health. Its 
responsibility is to prepare and make available all 
of the medicines, new and old, that the medical pro- 
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fession may require in the scientific treatment of dis- 
ease, or that may be employed safely as household 
remedies. In order to discharge this responsibility, a 
tremendous modern industry has been established, re- 
quiring pharmacists educated and trained to take 
their places in manufacturing plants, research labora- 
tories, and governmental inspection bureaus, as well 
as in the distribution outlets such as the thousands 
of retail drugstores, the hospitals, and the public dis- 
pensaries. The opportunities in pharmacy and phar- 
maceutical chemistry are limitless for those who are 
To be prepared 
one must be adequately educated and trained in a col- 
lege of pharmacy. 


prepared to make the most of them. 


The regular curriculum of colleges of pharmacy is 
ofte of four years and leads to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Pharmacy. It is the result of careful 
study and development. 

First, this curriculum recognizes the fact that a 
good background of knowledge of chemistry is essen- 
tial for those who would practice pharmacy intelli- 
It provides for this with full courses in in- 
organic chemistry, organic chemistry, analytical chem- 
These courses constitute a 


gently. 


istry, and biochemistry. 
major subject for the student. 

Second, it is recognized that an equally good back- 
ground of knowledge of biological science is neces- 
sary. This is furnished through full courses in zool- 
ogy, botany, physiology, and bacteriology. 

Third, there are the courses in pharmacognosy, 
pharmacology, and public health, in which the knowl- 


Corres bondence 
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edge of chemistry and of the biological sciences js 
applied directly to the study of drugs. 

Fourth, the curriculum has a large group of courses 
that apply all the previously mentioned divisions of 
knowledge to the actual preparation of medicines, 
These are the courses designated under the title of 
pharmacy. These courses, as would be expected, con. 
stitute another major subject. 

Finally, there are included sufficient courses jy 
English, physics, and mathematics to enable the sty. 
dent to carry on his studies satisfactorily. A student 
who completes this curriculum has the basic education 
and training required for entrance to the practice of 
the profession, whether it be as retail pharmacist, 
hospital pharmacist, manufacturer’s representative, 
or pharmacist in government service. Furthermore, 
if his talents and desires indicate it, he may under. 
take graduate studies to become a pharmaceutical 
chemist, a pharmacognosist, or a research worker, 

I am giving this brief résumé of the opportunities 
in the field of pharmacy in order to be helpful to 
veterans who are considering the choice of their 
civilian careers. Massachusetts is fortunate through 
the generosity of George Robert White and others in 
having the most richly endowed college of pharmacy 
in the world. The Massachusetts College of Phar- 
macy will be glad to advise veterans or their friends 
and relatives on all phases of pharmacy as a vocation. 

Howarp C. Newton 


DEAN, MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE 
OF PHARMACY, 
Boston 





“THE PASSING OF THE PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION”: A 
REPLY TO DR. KELLEY 


THE title of the article’ is an indication of the in- 
accuracy of all that Mr. Kelley has said. The Pro- 
gressive Education Association has not passed. It has 
only changed its name. 

Mr. Kelley introduces himself by saying that he has 
observed “the foundation, rise, and decline of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association.” If I may judge 
from the fact that Mr. Kelley is not a member of the 
association and from his evident ignorance of its 
achievements, I ean only conclude that his observa- 
tions have been made from a considerable distance. 

The nub of Mr. Kelley’s criticism is expressed in the 
following quoted statement: “But even then it har- 
bored the egg of a consuming maggot, for its concept 
of experimentalism was such as no scientist would 
recognize. Experimentalism meant doing something 
new with a sales talk and a flourish, not discovering 
if this new thing had merit.” 


1 SCHOOL AND SociETY, December 23, 1944. 


A movement that, if one may judge by the wide- 
spread criticism, has affected the education of the 
whole nation cannot be evaluated by a glittering gen- 
eralization. The evaluation of such a movement can 
be accomplished only by examination of its specific 
failures and achievements. 

Without the shadow of a doubt, Progressive educa- 
tion has profoundly affected the elementary schools 
of America by insisting that the interests and needs 
of the child rather than subject matter be made the 
determining factor in the educational process. I gran! 
that this result has not been measured, for the simple 
reason that it cannot be. This achievement is as broad 
as democracy, and democracy cannot be measured. 
Aspects of democracy can be measured, but as a Way 
of life it is tou broad to be compassed by man’s 1!- 
plements. 

But, since the alleged failure of the Progressiv¢ 
Education Association to evaluate its procedures 's 
under attack, it is appropriate to examine some of 
the achievements of the association in this very field. 
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And to this end I raise the bald question, Has there 
ever been a better organized, better conducted, and 
better evaluated piece of experimentalism in the field 
of education than the Eight-Year Study of Secondary 
Education by the Aikin Commission, which included 
a scientifie study in evaluation by Ralph Tyler and his 
associates ? 

The only seientifie approach that I know of to an 
understanding of the adolescent child is through the 
accumulation and analysis of ease studies. If there 
is any more seientifie study of adolescence extant than 
is reported in the volume, “Emotion and Conduct in 
Adolescence,” by the late Caroline B. Zachry in col- 
laboration with Margaret Lighty, I am not acquainted 
with it. 

The charge is also made that the association has 
been prone to “sales talk and flourish.” No apology 
need be made on this score, but as one case in which 
the association proceeded in the opposite direction, be- 
ginning with achievement and leaving the “sales talk 
and a flourish” to others, I cite the development, of the 
workshop technique of professional education. The 
first workshop was held at Sarah Lawrence College in 
1937 to edueate teachers in the 30 secondary schools 
included in the Eight-Year Study experiment. Few 
of those of us who were then members of the associa- 
tion knew anything about it until it had proved its 
value and had been adopted by nearly every higher 
institution of learning in America. This child has 
been adopted by many institutions with little credit to 
those who nurtured its infancy. 

With the exception of the first sentence of Mr. 
Kelley’s last paragraph, I am in complete accord with 
the sentiment of the last two paragraphs. Further- 
nore, | am one Progressive who will weleome with 
wholehearted enthusiasm the advent of any other asso- 
ciation dedicated to the cause of extending the phi- 
losophy of John Dewey in the schools of America. 
It and when such another organization appears above 
the horizon, I promise to do more than “observe” it; 
I shall apply for membership. 

FRANK E. BAKER 
President, American Education Fellowship 
(formerly Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation) 
PRESIDENT, 


MILWAUKEE STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


SHOULD MATHEMATICS BE DROPPED 
FROM HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULA? 


We continue to read attacks upon the prescription 
of mathematies for college entrance, such as the one 
by Lawrence Elliott Tomlinson in ScHoon anp So- 
ciety, February 17, in which he says: “The high- 
school subjects which correlate most highly with suc- 
‘ess in college are the constants in general secondary 
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education, and they do not include mathematics and 
foreign language.” He, like others of the same mind, 
base their assertions, so far as mathematics is con- 
cerned, upon the findings of the “Eight Year Study,” 
according to which (Zime, November 25, 1940), “A 
group of 46 who deliberately avoided mathematics in 
high-school surpassed their classmates in every col- 
lege subject, including mathematics.” 

So many, like Mr. Tomlinson, have concluded from 
this finding that mathematics may be omitted from 
high-school programs, or at least weakened, without 
loss either to students or to society, that we should 
take pains to be clear as to just what deductions are 
justified on the basis of the evidence offered. There 
must be others, like myself, who would like to know 
whether anything in the methods used in the “Eight 
Year Study” renders the above orthodox conclusion 
any more valid than others that might be suggested, 
ineluding the following: 


1. Students can do a little better in elementary, high- 
school mathematies if they postpone it till they are more 
mature, in college. 

2. Elementary mathematics, as taught in high-schools, 
is of no value as preparation for more advanced college 
courses. 

3. College students who have not studied mathematics 
in school are able, in most colleges, to find courses requir- 
ing no mathematical background, in which good grades 
can easily be secured. This being the case, schools are 
under no obligation to equip students so as to keep open 
to them the doors of opportunity into the various profes- 
sions for which some mathematics is essential. 

4. It is not necessary to study elementary algebra and 
geometry in school in order to be prepared for analytic 
geometry and calculus in college. 

5. Evidence of a statistical nature, when gathered and 
interpreted by persons, however honest their intent, who 
are committed in favor of particular findings, easily leads 
to unwarranted conclusions. 

I have suggested these alternative inferences from 
the “Eight Year Study” to a number of persons, in- 
cluding some who were responsible for it, but without, 
till now, being able to discover any basis for ruling 
them out, despite the huge expenditure of money and 
effort upon that study. Until that ean be done, it 
seems to me that we can hardly accept Mr. Tomlin- 
son’s conclusion as established. Indeed, I have pub- 
lished in this journal (“War and the Decimal Point,” 
V. 55: 543, 1942) some evidence to the contrary. 

When he says, “It would seem that college officials 
do not realize that lack of mathematies in high school 
apparently does not hinder success in college,” it is 
evident that he is standing too far off from college 
freshmen to see all that would appear on a nearer 
view. I have a freshman class in chemistry of over 
one thousand (divided, incidentally, into laboratory 
and quiz sections of only twenty-five each, so that we 
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get to know them pretty well) hoping to be physi- 
cians, engineers, physicists, chemists, bacteriologists, 
botanists, zoologists, physiologists, or simply well- 
educated people. But many of them cannot handle 
the subject because of their wretched training in 
school in arithmetic and elementary algebra. (Cf. 
“War and the Decimal Point.’’) 

Can it really be true that the schools have no 


Dehnrte . ... 
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obligation toward all these freshmen? Oj jg it 
thought possible to differentiate them from the othey 
at the early age of thirteen or fourteen? 
If there are answers to the above questions base 
upon valid evidence, let us have them. 
J. H. Hipezrayp 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 

BERKELEY 





THE 44TH AND 45TH “YEARBOOKS” 
OF THE NSSE 

Tue 44th Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education is published in two volumes under 
the genera] title “American Education in the Postwar 
Period,” with a subtitle for each volume: Part I, 
“Curriculum Reconstruction”; Part II, “Structural 
Reorganization.” 

Part I calls attention to new developments in edu- 
cational aims and procedures that should receive con- 
sideration in the re-examination of the curriculum in 
light of postwar planning for the improvement of the 
instructional programs of elementary and secondary 
schools. Special types of programs adapted to the 
needs of preschool children, veterans and returning 
war workers, out-of-school youth, and adults are de- 
seribed. The need of new emphasis on particular 
areas of instruction and training, such as health, con- 
sumer education, the use of natural resources, citizen- 
ship, and international understanding, are explained in 
terms of changing social concepts. Thé volume in- 
cludes a stimulating discussion of principles and tech- 
niques of curriculum reconstruction and suggestions 
for use of the materials presented in the yearbook. 
This volume was prepared by a committee of which 
Ralph W. Tyler, professor of education, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is the chairman. 

Part II considers the problem of meeting postwar 
demands on the schools from the point of view of 
the efficiency of existing plans of organization of state 
and local school systems: the desirable changes in the 
structure of schools and school systems to provide ap- 
propriate educational opportunities for exceptional as 
well as normal classes and for all groups from nur- 
sery-school children to adults. The internal structure 
of the school, the principles and procedures of organ- 
izing school systems, the relationships of education to 
government and to other social institutions are dis- 
cussed with particular reference to the need of ex- 
tension and improvement of school services in post- 
war years. Problems involved in providing adequate 
financial support for education, the functions and 
procedures of research in relation to problems of 
school organization, and the values of long-time plan- 













































ning for progressive improvement of school systens 
are explained. Finally, the challenging aspects of qj 
the foregoing considerations are recapitulated in the 
closing chapter of the yearbook. The chairman of the 
committee for Part II is Bess Goodykoontz, assistant 
commissioner, U. S. Office of Education. 

The Yearbook is available on order to the Univer. 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. Each volume is 
priced at $3.00 in cloth, $2.25 in paper. 

Plans had been made for meetings for the discus. 
sion of the two volumes of the yearbook in conjune. 
tion with the regional conferences of the AASA at 
New York and Chicago. Since these meetings were 
canceled, no arrangements have been made for dis. 
cussion meetings this year. 

The Yearbook for 1946 will include two volumes, 
“Educational Administration,” a general treatise on 
principles and practices of administration in Amer 
ican schools and institutions, and “The Measurement 
of Understanding,” a volume devoted to the discussion 
of fundamental concepts underlying the measurement 
of the results of teaching, with illustrative materials 
appropriate for use in the measurement of pupil- 
understanding in different subjects of instruction. 

William A. Brownell and W. W. Charters were re- 
elected to membership on the Board of Directors, each 
having completed the first three-years’ term. Ernest 
Horn is chairman of the board for 1945. 


Newson B. HEnry, 
Secretary, NSSE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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American Psychological Association. Yearbook 1945. Pp. 
180. Published by the association; distributed by the 
secretary, Willard C. Olson, University of Michigal. 
50¢. 





Carr, MarGARET J. S. ‘‘ Accredited Secondary Schools 
the United States,’’ Bulletin 1944, No. 4. U. 8. Office 
of Education. Pp. v+198. U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. 30¢. 
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Fisk, RoBERT 8. Public Understanding of What Good 
schools Can Do. Pp. vii+ 86. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1944. $1.75. 
The purpose of the book is to mold public opinion through 
a dynamic program of enlightenment as to what good 
schools have accomplished to date and what they may 
accomplish in the future. 

e 


HerLiny, LESTER B. (prepared by). ‘‘Statistics of Non- 
publie Elementary and Secondary Schools, 1940-41,’ 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
1940-42. Vol. II, Ch. IX. Pp. iv+28. U. 8. Office 
of Education. 1945. 10¢. 


Hurp, ARTHUR WILLIS. Educational Research and Nurs- 
ing Education. Pp. 80. Mimeographed. Bureau of 
Educational Research and Statistics, Medical College 
of Virginia, Richmond 19. 1945. 

An unprejudiced effort “to evaluate instruction in the 


preparation of nurses.” 
e 


Know Your America. Pp. 64. Lillustrated. Prepared 
and distributed by the National Americanism Commis- 
sion of the American Legion, Indianapolis 6. 1945. 
The pamphlet, according to the Foreword, has the sole 
purpose of making clear to Americans all the notable 
achievements which it is the duty of citizens, native or 
foreign-born, to preserve and defend. 


LonDON, Kurt. Backgrounds of Conflict —Ideas and 

Forms in World Polities. Pp. xvi+487. Macmillan. 
1945. $3.75. 
The author has undertaken to appraise the ideologies of 
both the Axis and the Allied nations with the intent of 
giving to the reader an intellectual grasp of the political 
world situation and of the forces and movements that have 
resulted in the present struggle for dominance between the 
totalitarian and the democratic states. 


PERRY, JOSEPHINE. The Glass Industry. Pp. 128. Illus- 
trated. Longmans, Green and Co. 1945. $1.75. 
This book on one of the oldest of all industries is written 
to give boys and girls a composite picture of the skills and 
vision, the expert workmanship, and the _ co-operation 
among scientists that have brought the art of glassmaking 
to its present status. 

o 

Polish Facts and Figures. No. 17. ‘‘ Polish Views on 
International Organization.’’ Pp. 25. Polish Govern- 
ment Information Center, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 
22, 1945. 

e 

PoLLOCK, THOMAS CLARK, WILLIAM CLYDE DEVANE, AND 
Ropert E. SprItutER. The English Language in Ameri- 
can Education. Pp. viii+32. The Modern Language 
Association of America, New York. 1945. 

Constitutes the report of the Commission on Trends in 
Education of the association and presents the “principles 
and objectives for English teaching on all levels, from the 
elementary school through college. ...” 


World Air Routes. Wall map (42”x 50”). Air-Age Edu- 
tation Research, 100 East 42d Street, New York 17. 
1945. $1.00. A copy mounted on cloth may also be 
obtained from Rand MeNally. 

The map is in five colors and shows the global air routes 
Suggested by the Civil Aeronautics Board for U. S. flag 
lines. There are also available small maps to be used by 
pupils in conjunction with the wall map. These may be 


obtained in packages of 25 for 40 cents by writing to 
Air-Age Education Research. 
+ 


WINSLow, C.-E. A. Health Care for Americans (Public 
Affairs Pamphlet, No. 104). Pp. 32. Publie Affairs 
Committee, Ine., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
1945. 10¢. 

A Plea for a national program (involving Federal aid) to 
‘trnish adequate medical care for all groups of citizens, 
regardless of their economic status. 
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CLAREMONT SUMMER SESSION 
July 2—August 10, 1945 


Summer study on the beautiful campus of the Asso- 
ciated Colleges in Claremont at the foot of the San 
Bernardino mountains, 


COMPREHENSIVE SEMINARS, CON- 
FERENCES, WORKSHOPS, LECTURES, 
CONCERTS, FACULTY OF DISTIN- 
GUISHED SCHOLARS, LECTURERS, 
MUSICIANS, ARTISTS. 


Emphasis will be placed on Seminars and courses 
in American Pacific Relations, Inter-American Re- 
lations, Problems in Present-day Democracy, Visual 
Problems in Education, Science Education, Arith- 
metic, Aviation Education. 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE 
Offerings will also be available in The Humanities, 
Education, Psychology, History, Art, Music, and 
Science. 
For information and Bulletin write to 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


HARPER HALL 
CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 











THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 200 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
Yuly 2 to August (O~Six Weeks 


For Teachers . .. School Executives ... Professional Workers... 
Graduates . . . Undergraduates 





Berkeley Campus 


ren 
£7) 


Special Courses in Child Development, Classics, Decorative 
Art, Speech Education, Social Welfare, Curriculum. 


et 


hy 
. 
rt. 
“ 


Workshops, Seminars, Institutes in Art, Administration, 
Business Edueation, Distributive Education, Elementary 
Education, Instrumental Music, Teaching Nursing in the 
Clinical Fields. 


Secondary, Elementary, and Recreation Schools for Chil- 
dren. 











Los Angeles Campus 


Special Courses in Child Study, Ethics and Religion, Nurs- 
ing, Rehabilitation, Latin America, Drama, Art, Guidance, 
Music, Personnel. 





Institutes, Conferences, Workshops in Radio, School Ex- 
ecutives, Elementary School Supervision, Eye Health and 
Vision Conservation, Curriculum. 














Demonstration and Clinical Schools for Children. 


Santa Barbara College 


For Teachers . . . Undergraduates 





Courses in Art, Education, English and Speech, Home 
Economics, Industrial Education, Music, Natural Science, 
Physical Education, Social Science, Demonstration and 
Clinical Schools for Children. 











i i a Post Session: Institute of Natural Science. 











For Bulletins, Address Director of Summer Sessions, Berkeley 4, or 405 Hilgard Avenue, 
Los Angeles 24, or Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara, California 
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